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to use by devising a set of practical rules by
which the mariner could know where he was, in
such a storm, and what to do to avoid its greatest
danger.

His interests were varied. As early as 1820
his attention was directed towards steamboat
navigation. Soon after this, when travel by boat
had fallen off owing to a number of disastrous
explosions, he devised and put into successful
operation between New York and Albany a line
of "safety barges." The barge, or passenger
boat, was towed by the steamboat at a sufficient
distance to be safe in case of a boiler explosion.
The public soon went back to the cheaper and
faster, if less safe, mode of travel, however, and
the barges were then used to carry freight. Thus
was begun a method of river shipment that
still is in force after the lapse of more than a
hundred years. He also was interested in rail-
roads, and as early as 1829 published a pamphlet
of great foresight on a proposed railroad to con-
nect the Hudson and the Mississippi rivers
(Sketch of the Geographical Rout [sic] of a
Great Railway . . ._, 1829). A second and en-
larged edition was issued in 1830. He likewise
advocated the construction of other railroads,
among them one from New York to Albany,
which he urged despite the fact that he was
then financially interested in travel and ship-
ment between these points by boat and barge.
In 1848 he was elected the first president of the
American Association for the Advancement of
Science, an organization he had materially
helped to found, and presided at its meetings in
September of that year in Philadelphia.

On Oct. 15, 1814, he married Abigail Wilcox,
daughter of Eliphalet and Abigail (Shephard)
Wilcox of Upper Middletown, Conn.; she died
May 12, 1819. By this marriage he had three
sons, the youngest of whom, Charles Bailey,
became the father of William Cox Redfield
[#.#.]. On Nov. 23, 1820, he married Lucy
Wilcox, daughter of Seth and Hannah Wilcox,
of Stockbridge, Mass., and cousin of his first
wife; she died Sept. 14, 1821. They had one
son, who survived but a few days. His third
wife, whom he married Dec. 9, 1828, was Jane
Wallace, daughter of William Wallace, a New
York merchant They had no children. He
died in New York City.

[Denison Olmsted, "Biog. Memoir of William C.
Redfield," Am. Jour, of Sci. and Arts, Nov. 1857, con-
taining bibliog. of writings; J. H. Redfield, Geneal.
Hist, of the Redfield Family (1860) ; AT. Y, Tribune
Feb. 13, 1857.]                                           WJ.H. '
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of commerce, was born in Albany, N. Y., the
son of Charles Bailey and Mary Ann (Wallace)
Redfield, and the grandson of William C. Red-
field [q.v.]. The family moved to Pittsfield,
Mass., in 1867 and there William received his
elementary and secondary school education.
Obliged by financial adversity at an early age to
earn a livelihood, he worked for a time in the
Pittsfield post-office and as a salesman for a local
paper company, and then sought employment in
New York City in 1877. For a few years he
was connected with R. Hoe & Company, manu-
facturers of printing presses, but withdrew in
1883. Soon afterward he associated himself with
J. H. Williams & Company of Brooklyn, who
made drop forgings; for the next thirty years he
was engaged chiefly in the manufacture and ex-
porting of machinery and other iron and steel
products. He became treasurer and later presi-
dent of the Williams Company and had an im-
portant part in the direction of several other
companies. In 1905, through the influence of
Grover Cleveland, Redfield was elected to the
board of the Equitable Life Assurance Society
and served as a director until 1913.

His participation in politics began in 1896
when he was chosen a delegate to the convention
of the Gold Democrats at Indianapolis. In the
autumn of that year he unsuccessfully sought
election to Congress as a Gold Democrat In
1902 he was appointed commissioner of public
works of Brooklyn in the administration of Seth
Low [#.z/.], and for two years waged a vigorous
campaign to enforce compliance with the law
by the public utility corporations within the
borough. Also he was able to terminate the
"reign of the cobblestones" in Brooklyn and to
institute the use of modern paving. One hun-
dred miles of new paving were laid in the two
years of his commissionership. In 1910 he ac-
cepted a Democratic nomination for Congress
and won by a substantial majority in the nor-
mally Republican fifth district. His outstanding
contribution during his term was a powerful
speech in behalf of a bill for tariff reduction
(June 12, 1911, Congressional Record, 62 Cong.,
I Sess., pp. 1939-47); over a million copies of
his speech were printed and circulated in 1912
by the Democratic National Committee. That
same year he formally announced his candidacy
for the vice-presidential nomination of his
party; failing to receive it and not wishing to
accept a renomination for Congress, he devoted
his efforts to the success of the national ticket
Woodrow Wilson cheerfully acknowledged his
indebtedness to Redfield's cogent tariff argu-
ments (R. S. Baker and W. E. Dodd, The-.-Prt-
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